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Adva nceme nt 
By Walter E. Myer 


W! E have so many troubles and fears 

in this war-clouded, atomic age that 
we are likely to become utterly discour- 
aged and to think that we have lost com- 
pletely the road to progress. When we 
fall into such a gloomy mood we need 
something to restore our faith, and we 
can gain poise and confidence by reading 
the history of the nation. This will give 
us an idea of the great forward move- 
ments which have characterized Ameri- 
can life. 

Consider, for example, our progress 
toward more humane living. We have 
gone a long way in that direction. A 
few days ago I was leafing through John 
Bach McMaster’s “History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States,” and came 
upon his story of changes which have 
come about in the treatment of the 
unfortunate. 

Writing of the years following the 
Revolution, McMaster tells of almost 
unbelievable brutalities, unnoticed or 
approved by the people. “... the 
laborer who fell from a scaffold or lay 
sick of a fever,” he says, “was sure to 
be seized by the sheriff the moment he 
recovered, and be carried to jail for the 
bill of a few dollars which had been 
run up during his illness. .. .” 

The jails and prisons where all kinds 
of offenders were thrown together were 
dark and filthy. There was no treatment 
for the ill. Insane persons were tied 
up by their thumbs and flogged. There 
was no mercy for the unemployed or 
their starving families. 

The early Americans had many vir- 
tues and are in most respects entitled 
to the admiration of 
later generations, 
but, judged by our 
standards, most of 
them were cold and 
unsympathetic _to- 
ward those who 
were in distress. 

Many people to- 
day are hard and 
cruel. A much larger 
number are thought- 
less and inconsider- 
ate. But giant strides have been made 
during the last century and a half to- 
ward the development of a truly humane 
Society, and this is one of the most 
Slorious achievements of our history. 

The term. “humane,” is defined as 
“having or showing such helpfulness to- 
ward men and the lower animals as 
should characterize human beings; hav- 
ing or showing kindness and tenderness, 
with a desire to relieve distress.” 

More Americans than ever before 
Measure up to that description. In in- 
creasing numbers men and women are 
Moved by a sympathetic regard for the 
aged, the infirm, the unemployed, the 
Poor. Not only is pity felt, but there 
isa widespread demand that something 
be done to relieve suffering and misfor- 
tune. There is greater interest today 
than ever before in the common wel- 

e, in improving the health of all 
the people, in providing higher stand- 
ards of living, in furnishing educational 
pportunity to all American youth. 

' Despite brutalizing wars America has 
clung to the humane ideal. 
best claim to leadership in the world 
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U. S. ARMY 


A LARGE PART of the national budget for the coming year will be spent for military 
purposes—to prepare for the possibility of a future war and to pay for past conflicts 


United States Budget 


President Truman’s Proposed 42-Billion—Dollar Outlay Is Now 


Being Examined by Members of 81st Congress 


HE 5lst Congress, which served 

from 1891 to 1893, appropriated 
approximately a billion dollars for the 
expenses of the government during 
the two-year period, and there were 
widespread complaints about such “‘ex- 
travagance.” The Democrats, then 
the minority party, spoke accusingly 
of the “billion dollar Congress.” The 
Republican leaders replied that Amer- 
ica had become a “billion dollar coun- 
try” and that the spending program 
was justified. 

After that the expenses of the grow- 
ing nation rose steadily but it was 
not until the First World War that 
the government spent more than a 
billion dollars in a single year. At 
the high point of the war it spent 
18 billion. 

When peace came expenses fell off, 
and from 1922 to 1931 the cost of 
government did not exceed 4 billion 
annually. During the depression 
years that followed, the government 
spent large sums to relieve distress 
and to supply work for the unem- 
ployed. Yearly spending rose to more 
than 7 billion dollars. 

This seemed a tremendous total at 
the time, but the figure looks small 
compared to the costs of World War II. 
In 1945, the last year of the conflict, 
our government spent 100 billion dol- 
lars. Today federal expenditures are 
less than half of what they were at 
the war-time peak. Nevertheless, the 
rate of spending is still so high that it 
would have appeared fantastic only 
15 or 20 years ago. 

Congress is now considering Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendation that 
it provide 42 billion dollars for the 
government to spend during the year 
beginning July 1, 1949 and ending 


June 30, 1950. This period is known 
as the fiscal (or bookkeeping) year of 
1950. The President and Congress 
must plan for the nation in advance. 
That is why they are considering the 
1950 budget at this time. 

The first step in planning is taken 
by the President. He looks over all 
the activities in which the government 
is engaging, and decides which ones 
he thinks should be continued. He 
also includes in his calculations any 
new projects which he feels should 
be undertaken. 

With the help of advisers, the Presi- 
dent then estimates the cost of this 
program for a year. Finally, he de- 
termines the amount and kinds of 
taxes which he. thinks should be col- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Communism in 
Southeast Asia 


Will Conditions in This Region 
Make the People Turn to 
Russian Docirines? 


HERE is increasing evidence that 

Russia is seeking, throughout 
Southeast Asia and the Far East, to 
place native Communists in control of 
their governments. A number of the 
lands of this area have gained their 
independence from foreign rule in 
recent years. Others are still con- 
trolled by outside nations. 

In both types of countries, the Com- 
munists are busily at work. Where 
the natives remain under foreign dom- 
ination, the Communists stir up dis- 
content and join the cries for freedom. 
Where independence has been gained, 
the Communists become bitter oppo- 
nents of the new governments, and try 
to turn the people against their own 
leaders. 

If this whole area, together with 
China, should become communized, 
Russia’s power might reach to the 
shores of Australia, The Soviet lead- 
ers would then be able to control the 
rich rubber, tin, oil, and other re- 
sources of this region. 

Thus far, the Communists have not 
actually come into control of any of 
these lands, but they are continuing to 
stir up all the trouble they can. They 
are waiting for their chance to seize 
power when conditions are favorable. 

What is the present situation in 
lands of the Far East? Are condi- 
tions such that the Communists have 
a good chance of gaining control over 
them? In the attempt to answer these 
questions, we shall make a hurried 
survey of the area involved. 

1. Burma. This is one of the coun- 
tries which has gained independence 
since World War II. Formerly under 
British control, Burma was given com- 
plete freedom last January. With an 

(Concluded on pages 6 and 7) 


THREE LIONS 


SURES BOYS—the one on the left has adopted the western style of haircut,. 
while the other wears the traditional Burmese style 
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Congress Considers 42-Billion-Dollar Budget 


lected from the people to pay the ex- 
penses of the government. 

After preparing the budget, the 
President sends it to Congress. Noth- 
ing, of course, can be spent by the 
government until it has the approval 
of the nation’s lawmakers. The Presi- 
dent recommends but Congress appro- 
priates the money. 

Before taking action, the Senate 
and House go over the President’s 
proposals carefully. They usually 
make quite a few changes in his 
budget plans, but generally provide 
close tothe total ‘amount of money for 
which he asks. The lawmakers are 
now considering the budget which was 
presented to them by President Tru- 
man two weeks ago. 

An examination of the budget shows 
that a large slice of the 42 billion dol- 
lars is to go for national defense. 


The President asks that over 14 bil- 


lion dollars be provided for military 
purposes. How will this huge sum be 
spent? 

To pay for the salaries, food, cloth- 
ing, housing, travel, and training of 
1,616,000 officers and men in the 
armed forces. To keep a large num- 
ber of scientists and laboratories at 
work on developing the most modern 
implements of war. To enlarge and 
modernize the American Air Force. 
To build more submarines and other 
fighting craft for our Navy. These 
and other items will account for the 
defense expenses of 14 billion dollars. 


Help to Europe 


America is undertaking to defend 
herself, not only by building a great 
military machine, but by helping the 
nations of western Europe to recover 
from the war and become strong. Our 
assistance to Europe is not solely, of 
course, to enable the nations to help us 
in case of another war. We are acting 
for humanitarian reasons, too. Never- 
theless, the aid is in part a military 
expense. 

This plan costs money, and plenty 
of it. The budget estimate is that the 
expenses of the European Recovery 
Program will be 4% billion dollars 
during the fiscal year 1950. In addi- 
tion, it is planned that 355 million 
shall be spent in the assistance of 
Turkey, Korea, Greece, and China. 
The cost of our occupying enemy ter- 
ritory, principally Germany and Japan, 
is figured at a billion dollars. 

Altogether, the expense of maintain- 
ing our forces in Europe and of giv- 
ing assistance to our allies will come 
to over 6% billion doHars. This sum, 
for all practical purposes, may be 
looked upon as defense spending. 

Add the 6 1/2 billion-dollar cost of 
the foreign spending program to the 
14 billion of actual military costs, and 
the total is 21 billion dollars to be 
used for our protection. This is half 
of the 42 billion total which is to be 
spent for all purposes. 

We can see how expensive war is 
when we.add to the 21 billion dollars 
of defense expenses the sums which 
we are obliged to pay for past wars. 
Take, for example, the cost of services 
and benefits to veterans. 

It is proposed that nearly 2 billion 
dollars be spent for thefr -education 
and training, and another 2 billion for 
pensions. Add to this. medical care 
and other benefits, and we have a total 
of 5% billion dollars for the veterans. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


All this spending will be in payment 
of the costs of former wars. 

Another 5 billion dollars must be 
spent to pay interest on the national 
debt. This is interest on money which 
was borrowed mainly to pay for earlier 
wars. 

So we have in the budget a recom- 
mendation that 21 billion dollars be 
spent to protect ourselves, and that 10 
billion dollars be used to pay the costs 
of wars which have already been 
fought. The war and defense costs 
come, therefore, to 31 billion dollars, 
or three-fourths of ail that the got-~ 
ernment is to spend. 

But what about the remaining 11 


tor and hospital expenses of persons 
covered by the program. 

Now let us examine the other big 
items which the President included in 
his budget: 

(a) 134 billion dollars for develop- 
ing atomic energy and for conserving 
our vital natural resources, such as 
forests, soil, minerals, wildlife, and 
so forth. The development of atomic 
energy must, of course, be regarded 
as partly for military preparedness 
and partly for peacetime purposes. 

(b) 1% billion dollars to be used 
for. further improvement of our trans- 
portation and communication systems. 
The money is to be spent, among other 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 





THE GOVERNMENT’S BUDGET DOLLAR—how it will be collected, and the items 
for which it will be spent, if the President’s proposals are adopted 


billion? For what purpose is that large 
sum to be used? 

The budget calls for the spending of 
21% billion dollars on public assistance 
and other social welfare programs. 
This amount will permit some expan- 
sion of the programs. 

Part of the 2% billion dollars set 
aside for social security will be spent 
on improving the nation’s health. The 
President wants the federal govern- 
ment to increase the grants which it 
is now making to state health agencies. 

(In this connection, Mr. Truman 
did not ask for money to pay for the 
program of compulsory health insur- 
ance which he is urging Congress to 
adopt. If such a program should be 
adopted,’ it would’ cost a huge sum. 
The government would regularly col- 
lect money out of wages and profits, 
just as it is doing for the rest of the 
social security program, and _ the 
money would be used to pay the doc- 


things, for public highways, for pro- 
motion of aviation and for the mer- 
chant marine. 

(c) 1% billion dollars for various 
benefits to farmers and for the im- 
provement of agriculture in general. 

(d) 400 million dollars to be used 
for developing cheaper building ma- 
terials and for helping in other ways 
to bring down housing costs. 

(e) 300 million dollars for grant- 
ing aid to states so that they can im- 
prove their schools and raise their ed- 
ucational standards. (The President 
included this item in his budget, but 
Congress has not given its approval 
of federal aid to education up to this 
time. ) 

(f) Over a billion dollars to be 
spent on the regular departments and 
agencies of the government. Included 
among these are the Department of 
State, Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, 
etc. 


—— 


These are the chief items in the 
President’s budget. Each of them will 
be carefully and critically examined 
in Congress. Certain of his proposals 
will be sharply attacked. It is un- 
likely that the defense expenses will 
be cut very much, but there will be 
hot debates on certain of the other 
presidential recommendations. There 
may be some whittling down here and 
there, but the total estimate of ex- 
penses will probably not be greatly’ 
reduced. 

Where will the government get the 
money to pay for the huge expenses 
it will incur? At present most of its 
money is obtained from four sources: 

(1) the income tax, paid by indi- 
viduals; (2) the tax on corporations; 
(3) the excise tax, which is a special 
levy imposed upon liquor, tobacco, 
furs, jewelry, theater tickets, and 
other items which are considered to 
be in the luxury class; (4) the cus- 
toms, or tax on goods- imported into 
this country. 

To gain an idea of what people are 
now paying the government in in- 
come taxes, let us take the case of a 
man who is married and has two chil- 
dren. The following figures show what 
he would pay on various incomes which 
he might earn: 


Income Tax 
$ 2,000 None 
3,000 $ 48 
10,000 1,160 
20,000 3,988 
50,000 16,280 
100,000 hina el BEG 
200,000 115,840 


It is possible that these taxes, par- 
ticularly the ones on the larger in- 
comes, may be increased. The Presi- 
dent recommends especially that 
higher taxes be imposed on corpora- 
tions. 

As the tax debate gets under way 
in Congress, we shall deal with the 
subject at length. 











Your Vocabulary 














In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers 
are to be found on page 8, column 4. 


1. The statement was later repudi- 
ated (ré-pidi-i-ted). (a) recorded 
(b) disclaimed (c) questioned (d) 
proved. 


2. Wolves are carnivorous (kar- 
niv’6-riis) animals. (a) dangerous 
(b) strong (c) wild (d) flesh-eating. 


3. The work was assiduously (a- 
sid’you-us-ly) performed. (a) with 
diligence and attention (b) with 
resentment (c) half-heartedly (d) 
quickly. 


4. A suave (swahv) person is: (a) 
hard to get along with (b) smoothly 
polite and polished (c) reckless and 
irresponsible. 


5. We quickly sensed her animosity 
(an’i-més/-ti). (a) fear (b) good 
humor (c) hostility (d) remorse. 

6. The club had an auspicious 
(6s-pish’us) beginning. (a) unhappy 
(b) costly (c) fair (d) favorable. 
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7 Our Readers Say— 


In my opinion, the United States should 
withdraw all its troops from the various 
occupied countries. If we did this, the 
people in these countries would probably 
settle matters among themselves in a 
reasonable amount of time and without 


too much trouble. Jocepy STEFFEN, 
Ackley, Iowa 


* * * 


I believe that if the American people 
continue to show as little interest in 
yoting as they did in the last election, 
we may have a dictatorship here some 
day. This is what happened in other 
y-ountries and there is no reason why it 
couldn’t happen here. I hope the citizens 
of the United States wake up before 


it is too late. GENE HALSEY, 
Preston, Minnesota 


* * * 


In your January 3 issue, Mabel Turner 
expressed the opinion that we should not 
allow any refugees to come to the United 
States. I disagree. I think that we 
should admit as many displaced persons 
as we can and even permit them to be- 
come American citizens. After all, we 
should not deprive anyone of the privilege 
of living here and enjoying our democ- 
racy so long as he obeys our laws and 
supports himself and his family. 


CHESTER GORDON, 
Boulder, Colorado 


* * * 


I believe that the government should 
increase unemployment insurance, old 
age pensions and other social security 
benefits at the present time. The cost 
of living has gone sky high and people 
need. more money to buy all they need. 
The payments can be reduced when prices 


decline. JERRY Rousar, | 
Racine, Wisconsin 


I would like to disagree with Robert 
Sjogren, who said in a recent letter that 
he is opposed to a world government. To 
my mind, a world government would 
have a number of great advantages. It 
would prevent another war, enable each 
country to reduce its army, and create 
law and order all over the globe. We 
might have to give up some of our sov- 
ereignty, but isn’t it worth it if we can 
thereby achieve lasting peace? 


SuE- KEISKER, 
Quincy, Illinois 


* * * 


The members of the Anaconda Key 
Club, which consists of high school stu- 
dents, would like to report that they have 
sent a package to Care for the aid of 
people overseas. They would like to 
thank Mr. Myer, your editor, for inspir- 
ing them to do this. 


EDDIE SCWARTZ, 
Anaconda, Montana 


* * 7 


In my opinion, we should not permit 
any European refugees at all to enter 
our country. The housing situation in 
the United States is bad enough without 
making it worse by admitting people from 
other countries. Our first responsibility 
is to see that our own citizens have de- 
cent homes to live in. 

Lois WEsT, 
Huntsville, Missouri 


= ww Ff 


I believe that one of the most effective 
ways of checking inflation is to bring back 
price controls. Price controls would halt 
the rise in the cost of living and make 
our economy stable again. 

Bos MACK, 
Racine, Wisconsin 

(Address your letters to Readers Say, 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 





Radio and 





Television. 








One of the most amazing things 
about Arturo Toscanini’s weekly per- 
formance as conductor of the NBC 
Symphony is that the 60-minute pro- 
gram always ends at the correct split 
second. The orchestra never goes 
overtime or gets caught short. This 
is in spite of the fact that Toscanini 
is nearsighted and cannot see the 
studio clock as he conducts the orches- 
tra. The famous orchestra leader 
depends solely on his uncanny sense 
of timing. 


x * * 


Gene Autry, the CBS cowboy star, 
has never worn a conventional busi- 
hess suit since the day he started his 
career in show business. In fact, he 
doesn’t possess such clothes. He’s 
hever without his gaudy get-up, from 
‘boots to Stetson. 





NBC 

ARTURO TOSCANINI, the famous or- 

stra conductor, has entertained mil- 
ns of radio and television fans. 


What is it that sets aside a good 
emcee or moderator in radio and tele- 
vision? Some moderators think it’s 
a friendly voice and a lot of “micro- 
phone presence”; others think it’s just 
luck. 

All these are important. But Dwight 
Cooke, emcee of CBS’s “Cross Section, 
U. S. A.,” and of “People’s Platform” 
on both radio and television, says two 
other qualities are essential. These 
are the ability to ad-lib fill-ins when 
the occasion requires, and to keep 
peace among the participants when a 
controversial subject comes before the 
group. 

That doesn’t sound like a terrific 
task, but it’s often the difference be- 
tween a dull session and a lively, in- 
formative debate. 


x ® ¢ 


Students anywhere in the country. 
may now undertake radio-assisted 
courses in world politics and eco- 
nomics without leaving their own 
homes. This is possible under a new 
plan sponsored jointly by NBC and 
the University of Chicago. The two 
home-study courses have the weekly 
“University of Chicago Round Table” 
broadcasts as their core. 

Participation involves listening to 
selected “Round Table” broadcasts, 
reading significant books and articles, 
studying carefully selected problems, 
writing reports and receiving expert 
criticism from University of Chicago 
instructors. The fee for each course 
is $25. Prospective students should 
write to: Director, Home-Study De- 
partment, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

—By GEORGE EDSON. 
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PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 


THE CONSTRUCTION of great highways and bridges has gone hand in hand with 


the growth of the aut bile 


every five of its people. 





try. 


The United States has one automobile for 


Auto Industry’s 1949 Plans 


Car Manufacturers Think Their Output This Year Will Reach 
Record-Breaking Figure of Six Million Vehicles 


HE automobile industry is working 

at full speed in an effort to make 
1949 a record production year. To 
reach this goal, it must beat the 1929 
output of 5,358,000 vehicles. Last 
year the figure was 5,200,000, and 
during 1949 it is expected that 6,000,- 
000 cars, trucks, and buses will go off 
the assembly line. 

The automobile manufacturers think 
that the present year will witness the 
end of the car shortage., It is pre- 
dicted that, before the end of 1949, 
prewar conditions will prevail and cus- 
tomers may buy cars and drive them 
away without much, if any, waiting. 
Even though production catches up 
with demand, the factories will con- 
tinue to run at full blast and produc- 
tion in the great automobile industry 
will not be halted. 

This activity on the part of the 
automobile factories will help to keep 
production high all along the line. 
It will be a stimulus to American in- 
dustry as a whole. It will tend to 
keep employment at a high level, since 
the auto industry gives employment, 
directly or indirectly, to 9 million men 
and women—one-seventh of our work- 
ing population. 

Almost a million of these workers 
are employed in factories that make 
automobile parts or that assemble the 
finished cars. Others work for truck- 
ing companies, while many men are 
employed as salesmen, or mechanics 
in repair shops, or on the crews that 
build and maintain our highways. 

All parts of our country, and many 
foreign nations,as well, benefit by the 
prosperity of the motor industry. All 
our 48 states and 55 foreign countries 
contribute to the wide variety of raw 
materials that go into automobiles, 
trucks, and buses; and the plants that 
actually make and assemble the ve- 
hicles are located in 45 of our states. 

We get an idea of how dependent 
other industries are upon the manu- 
facture of automobiles when we enu- 
merate the various products which 
are required in the making of cars, 
trucks and buses. The automobile 
factories use three-fourths of all the 
plate glass which is produced in the 
United States, and seven-tenths of the 
upholstery leather. The automobile 
plants consume one-fourth of the 
nickel used in the nation, and they use 
large parts of the steel, copper, lead, 
plastics, cotton, and wool. 


~~, 


Auto manufacturers furnish a 
profitable market for the farmers. 
Large quantities of corn, beeswax, flax- 
seed, and molasses are used in the pro- 
duction -of plastics, varnishes, and 
other materials needed for cars. 

The automobile industry has stimu- 
lated the development of a nurnber 
of other industries in the United 
States during the past 50 years. Our 
great highway projects, for example, 
would never have been necessary had 
it not been for the use of cars on the 
roads. Before the auto age, there 
were few paved highways, and most 
dirt roads were virtually impassable 
at certain seasons of the year. 

The petroleum industry, too, owes 
its growth largely to the automobile. 
Oils were needed, of course, before 
the automobile was invented, but con- 
sumption was relatively small. Today, 
nearly nine-tenths of the gasoline used 
in the United States is consumed by 
cars, trucks, and buses. The rubber 
industry is another one which owes 
its growth to the automobile. 

This huge automobile industry 
which has so greatly affected the life 
of the American people has moved 
with a giant’s stride. It had its origin 
in times still remembered by many 
living men and women. A few automo- 
biles were made in the early 1890’s, 
only a little more than half a century 
ago. Most people thought the new 
invention impractical, but gradually 
the automobile won the approval of the 
public. 

The first customer bought a car 
in 1896. It was built by.Charles E. 
Duryea and a handful of mechanics. 
This group and others working along 
the same line had been tinkering for 
some time with the “newfangled con- 
traptions.” 

American history has been very dif- 
ferent from what it would have been 
had the automobile not come on the 
scene. Today, half a century later, 
automobile production holds a key posi- 
tion in the industrial life. of the United 
States. 





Pronunciations 


Nokrashy Pasha—naw’krah-she pah’ 
shah 

Thakin Nu—tha-keen’ noo 

Luang Pibul Songgram—lwahng pé= 
boon song-krahm’ 

Celebes—sell’ uh-béz 

Hukbalahap—hik’bah-lah-hahp’ 
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The Story of the Wee 


Winter Golf 


The winter golf circuit is in full 
swing. From now until April, many 
of the nation’s best golfers will be 
competing in almost weekly tourna- 
ments in California, Arizona, Texas, 
and other states with mild winters. 

Most of the participants in these 
tournaments are professional golfers 
who are competing for sizable cash 
prizes. The best players among them 
are able to earn large sums by their 
playing skill, but those who are not 
good enough to finish consistently 
among the prize-winners find that 
travel costs and hotel bills make tour- 
nament participation expensive. 

In the Los Angeles Open Tour- 
nament, which opened the winter 


PHOTOS BY ACME 


LLOYD MANGRUM (left) and Ben Ho- 
gan, outstanding U. S. golfers, are tour- 
ing the professional circuit now. 


schedule earlier this month, Lloyd 
Mangrum, a 34-year-old veteran pro 
from Chicago, finished in first place. 
He will be among the favorites in 
other of the tournaments. Ben Hogan 
of Hershey, Pennsylvania, a top player 
of 1948 won the Bing Crosby Invita- 
tional at Pebble Beach, California, a 
week after the Los Angeles play. 


“March of Dimes” 


The annual “March of Dimes” is 
now going into its final week. The 
yearly drive for funds to fight infan- 
tile paralysis will end on January 31. 
Officials expect to raise 30 million 


FRENCH GRATITUDE TRAIN, as it was made ready for its ocean trip to the United States. 


dollars to combat this dread disease 
which strikes most often among chil- 
dren under 10. The funds are used 
for the medical care of polio patients, 
and for education and research aimed 
at finding a preventive or cure for 
the disease. 

Leaders of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, which spon- 
sors the “March of Dimes,” empha- 
size that it is particularly important 
that the drive go “over the top” this 
year. Last year saw the second-worst 
epidemic of the disease in this coun- 
try’s history, and more than 17 mil- 
lion dollars was spent in fighting it. 
Nearly 28,000 cases were reported 
in the United States in 1948, with 
North Carolina, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia hit the hardest of all. Medical 
leaders hope that continued support 
of the “March of Dimes” will result 
in conquering the disease. 


Grim Existence 


Life in Berlin is grim this winter. 
Ruined buildings line the streets, and 
the division of the city into four sepa- 
rate sectors continues to prevent any 
widespread revival of trade and com- 
merce. At night Berlin is dark, since 
electric power is severely rationed. 
Rooms are chilly most of the time, 
for an allotment of 25 pounds of coal 
every eight weeks does not permit 
much comfort. 

Day and night over the western sec- 
tors of the city is heard the roar of 
the airlift as the low-flying planes 
come in to land at Tempelhof Airport. 
Every three minutes in good weather 
a C-54 coasts in with its precious cargo 
of coal and food for the people of the 
British, French, and American sectors. 
To most of the people of western Ber- 
lin, the airlift has become common- 
place, and although they are grateful 
for the food and other supplies it 
brings, they go about their work with- 
out paying much attention to the in- 
coming procession of planes. 

The success of the airlift during 


YOUNGEST MEN in the 81st Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWs 


Representatives Hugo S. Sims (left) of South 


Carolina and Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., of Texas are the youngest members of the present 


Congress—both are 27. 


these dark, winter months is unques- 
tionably proving a blow to the Rus- 
sians. They had hoped that: the fog, 
snow, and rain at this season would 
cause the grounding of the planes. 
This would have kept the western 
sectors from being supplied with food 
and coal and would have forced the 
withdrawal of the western powers 
from Berlin. However, despite bad 
weather, the airlift has succeeded in 
landing 4,000 tons of supplies a day, 
an amount ample to keep the British, 
French; and American sectors going. 
The western powers are as firmly 
entrenched in the former German cap- 
ital as they were before the winter 
months set in. 


Crisis in Middle East 


The recently strained relations be- 
tween Israel and Great Britain is keep- 
ing tension at a high pitch in the Mid- 
dle East. This unfortunate turn of 
events occurred at a time when the 
prospects for peace between the Jews 


ACME 
Its 49 cars—one for each of the 


states and one to be divided between the District of Columbia and Hawaii—will bring famous French products to this country 
as a token of appreciation for our Friendship Train, sent to Europe last year, and for other American aid. 


and Arabs seemed the best they had 
been in many months. Consequently 
the crisis in relations between the 
Israeli and British governments is a 
blow to those groups who are working 
for world peace. 

The present situation was brought 
on when Israeli forces shot down sey- 
eral British military planes along the 
border where Israel and Egypt aé- 
join. Great Britain protested the act, 
and indicated it might take military 
action if attacks by Jewish forces 
were made on either Egypt or Trans 
Jordan. The British are bound by 
treaty to come to the aid of these 
countries if they are attacked by an 
outside power. 

Israel—like Britain—protested to 
the United Nations. The Jewish state 
charged that Great Britain’s military 
and political activity in the Middle 
East was aimed at her, and was 4 
threat to world peace. Israel also 
protested the recent sending of Brit 
ish troops to nearby Trans-Jordan, a 
Arab state. 

As we go to press, great efforts are 
being made to smooth over the situa 
tion. The United Nations is taking 
steps to prevent the outbreak of 4 
“shooting war,” while the United 
States has urged Great Britain to re 
gard the shooting down of the planes 
only as a “regrettable incident” and 
to take no hasty steps that might lead 
to conflict. 

‘Meanwhile, the decision of Israel 
and Egypt to go ahead with their 
peace talks on the Island of Rhodes 
is looked upon as one of the few et- 
couraging developments in the Middle 
Eastern situation. This marks the 
first time that any Arab country has 


agreed to treat Israel as a goverly 


ment. Previously Egypt—and the 
other Arab countries—had refused t0 


_ admit the existence of the Jewish 


state in any way. 


Australian Wool 


Australia’s wool growers are having 
their greatest prosperity this yeal: 
During the past twelve months, they 
earned over 500 million dollars but in 
1949 they are expected to add to theif 
incomes and they will probably make 
close to 650 million. 

This increase in earnings is due 
chiefly to the high price which the 
wool growers are now receiving fot 
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their “crop.” The price of wool today 
is the highest in Australian history, 
and it is expected to go even higher 
in the near future. 

Economists believe that the greater 
cost of Australian wool will force 
clothing made from it to unusually 
high price levels. This may have some 
effect on clothing prices in the United 
States for we buy large quantities of 
wool from Australia. The biggest cus- 
tomers for Australian wool, though, 
are Great Britain, Italy, and France. 

The largest producer of wool in 
the world is Australia. Argentina 
js second, and we are third. 


'Talented Pianist 


Byron Janis is one of America’s 
“most successful young pianists. Al- 
though he is but 20 years old, he has 
already given about 100 concerts in 
this country and in South America. 
His first appearance in New York’s 
famous Carnegie Hall recently brought 
enthusiastic praise from music critics. 

Byron’s interest in music dates 
back to his boyhood in Pittsburgh. 
When he was four years old, he was 
given a xylophone for Christmas. The 
boy took it to school with him and 
attracted the attention of his kinder- 
garten teacher by playing “Jingle 
Bells.” She allowed him to try the 
same tune on the piano, and he played 
it so expertly that the teacher recom- 
mended that he study music seriously. 

His parents accepted the idea, and 
since then Mr. Janis has spent most 
of his time studying music under the 
best teachers. He made his first 
concert appearance at the age of nine. 





ACME 
BYRON JANIS, 20-year-old pianist, is 
appearing in concerts with some of the 
nation’s leading symphony orchestras. 


By the time he was 15, he was featured 
on a nation-wide radio broadcast. To 
master his profession, Mr. Janis has 
had to put in long hours of practice 
with lots of hard work and no ap- 
plause. 

A black-haired, energetic youth, 
Byron hopes to compose his own music 
later, but now he is working to broaden 
his command of classical music. In 
his spare time he likes to repair and 
paint furniture. An ardent baseball 
fan, he follows closely the progress of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. He now lives 
with his family in New York City. 


Hawaiian Statehood 


A strong campaign is expected to 
be made in the current session of 
Congress to pass a law making Hawaii 
the 49th state of the Union. Since 
Congress convened January 3, four 
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HAWAII STATEHOOD COMMISSION 


Hawaii is suggesting this adaptation of the United States flag for use if 


the territory is given full statehood. The proposed flag contains 49 rather than 48 stars 


bills have been introduced providing 
for Hawaiian statehood, and several 
others may yet be submitted. 

All of the measures so far brought 
before Congress are almost identical 
in their provisions, but they are spon- 
sored by different Congressmen. They 
all provide that a state convention be 
called in Hawaii and that this conven- 
tion draw up a state constitution. The 
people of Hawaii would then vote on 
the constitution at a special refer- 
endum and if it were approved, it 
would go-to the President for his ac- 
tion. If he also approved the docu- 
ment, an election would be held to se- 
lect the men who would represent 
Hawaii in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 

A bill that proposed making Hawaii 
a state was passed by the House last 
spring, but it failed of passage in the 
Senate. The committee considering 
the measure refused to bring it to a 
vote by the entire chamber. 


Southern Italy 


A large public works program is 
now getting under way in southern 
Italy with Marshall Plan assistance. 
Hospitals, roads, schools and other 
projects are to be built, and a con- 
siderable amount of money will be 
spent on two docks in the port of 
Naples. One will be a drydock for the 
building and repair of vessels, while 
the other will be a petroleum dock for 
the storage of oil shipped to Italy 
from the Middle East. 

The entire program will cost about 
33 million dollars, but this is only a 
small percentage of the amount that 
Italy is receiving in Marshall Plan 
aid during the year ending April Ist. 
What Italy will receive after that date 
will depend on the outcome of discus- 
sions now going on in the United 
States Congress. 


China’s War 


Many groups in Nationalist China 
are urging President Chiang Kai-shek 
to seek peace with the Chinese Com- 
munists. But as we go to press, he 
has thus far refused to go beyond 
the offer he made to the Communists 
several weeks ago. At that time, 
China’s president said he would be 
willing to make peace with the Com- 
munists but only under certain condi- 
tions. The Communists, however, de- 
mand that he surrender outright. 

The Chinese government is seeking 
the aid of the Big Four—the United 
States, Great - Britain, France, and 


Russia—in obtaining an end to the 
civil war. But none of them is offer- 
ing its help at the present time. The 
western powers are remaining aloof, 
and Russia sympathizes with the Com- 
munist forces rather than the Nation- 
alist government. 

Meanwhile, the Communist armies 
are continuing to inflict defeats on 
the Nationalist forces. Several weeks 
ago, they occupied Suchow, an impor- 
tant stronghold above the capital city 
of Nanking, and are now battling 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops near Nan- 
king. In North China, the Commu- 
nists recently seized Tientsin, a large 
industrial center with a population of 
2 million. By the time these words 
appear, further events may have oc- 
curred to determine the course of 
China’s civil war. 


Teacher Shortage 


The nation’s schools still suffer 
from a shortage of qualified teachers 
and a lack of school buildings and 
equipment. That is the opinion of 
the New York Times, which has just 
completed a study of conditions in 
America’s educational system. 

The Times says that there is a lack 
of properly trained teachers for two 


chief reasons: Not enough college 
students are preparing to become 
teachers, while at the same time more 
children are now enrolled in elemen- 
tary and high schools than in any 
previous year. In the 1947-48 school 
year, there were 24 million students. 
During the current year, there are 
nearly 25 million. 

According to the Times survey, the 
outlook in many states is improving. 
The public is coming to appreciate 
more fully the importance of our 
schools, and many state legislatures 
are appropriating more money for 
teachers’ salaries and for the con- 
struction of new school buildings, . 


Report on the Navajos 


The Navajo Indians are faring 
somewhat better this winter than they 
did a year ago when their impoverish- 
ment aroused wide-spread sympathy 
and resulted in Congress’ voting them 
emergency relief. Many of this once- 
proud tribe raise sheep, and the high 
price of lamb in recent months has 
given them a larger income than is 
ordinarily the case. Too, for the first 
time in several years, they have har- 
vested a big crop of pinon nuts and 
have realized a good income from that 
source. These nuts are often used 
in confections. 

Observers say, however, that the 
basic problems of the Navajos are 
little changed from a year ago. Most 
of the land on their reservations in 
Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona is so 
barren and eroded that it almost defies 
reclamation. 

The school situation has not im- 
proved much during the year and it 
is said that only one Navajo child in 
four ever goes to school. The ob- 
servers hold that a thorough program 
providing more education for the In- 
dians, improving their land, giving 
them better hospitals, and securing 
other necessities for them must still be 
worked out. Only thus can substantial 
advances be made and general living 
standards be raised to levels enjoyed 
by other Americans. 














THE LIGHTER SIDE 











“What do you think of Arthur’s meet- 
ing a girl on the coast-to-coast plane, 
and getting engaged before they landed?” 

“It merely proves that all the perils 
of air travel haven’t yet been eliminated.” 


x* * * 


Youth: “I want to join the Army. 
I’m a track athlete.” 

Recruiting Officer: “Sorry. We don’t 
want anybody who’s trained to start run- 
ning when a gun is fired.” 


x * * 


“I’ve had a wonderful evening,” said 
Groucho Marx to his hostess as he was 
leaving a dull Hollywood party, “but this 
wasn’t it.” 

* * * 


Boss: “What’s this big item on your 
expense account?” 
Salesman: “Oh, that’s the bill for my 
hotel.” 
Boss: “Well, 
hotels.” 
x kk * 


don’t buy any more 


An attorney on being called to account 
for having acted unprofessionally in 
taking less than the usual fee from his 
client, pleaded that he had taken all 
the man had. ‘ 

He was thereupon honorably acquitted. 


E Barber: “You hair needs cutting badly, 
sir.’ 
Customer: “I don’t agree with you. It 
needs cutting nicely this time. You cut 
it badly the last time I was here.” 


x * * 


Hubby (on hearing burglars in the 
house): “Sh-h, dear. This is going to 
be a battle of brains.” 

Wife: “How brave you are, dear, to 
fight unarmed.” 
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“He says the answer is no, but he thanked 
me ‘for my interest.” 
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THE PAST TEN YEARS have brought independence to large sections of Asia and the Far East 


Southeast Asia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


area about as large as Texas, Burma 
has 17 million inhabitants. 

Most of the people are farmers, liv- 
ing in small villages of bamboo huts. 
The peasants lack modern farm im- 
plements, but fertile soil and good 
climate enable them to raise large 
crops of rice, cotton, and tropical 
fruits and vegetables. 

Although Burma does not have many 
industries, she is rich in forests, oil, 
tin, copper, and lead. Her main prod- 
ucts for sale abroad are rice, timber, 
and minerals. 

Most of the nation’s leaders and 
officials are young men. Some of the 
cabinet members are still in their 
twenties. Led by Prime Minister 
Thakin Nu, these young officials are 
trying to make a number of changes 
in their country. They are attempt- 
ing to build new.industries and to help 
farmers obtain better equipment. 
Property once owned by foreigners 
has largely been taken over by the 
government. 

Communists are strong in Burma. 
Armed bands of them are seriously 
interfering with the plans of Thakin 
Nu and his followers. The govern- 
ment’s reform program, however, is 
keeping many people out of the Com- 
munist ranks. 

2. Siam. This ancient, independent 
nation resembles Burma in several 


ways. Her land, like that of Burma, 
is fertile, and therefore the farmers 
obtain big yields of rice and other 
crops in spite of their poor equipment. 
Siam also produces tin, rubber, shellac, 
and such woods as teak and ebony. 
Having few factories, she sends raw 
materials abroad in exchange for man- 
ufactured items. 

Covering about as much land area 
as do Colorado and Wyoming com- 
bined, Siam contains approximately 
16 million people. Less than half her 
inhabitants can read and write. 

For a long time, the nation has been 
governed mainly by groups of military 
officers and wealthy civilians. Bicker- 
ing among themselves, these men of- 
ten have neglected to deal with the 
nation’s problems. 

The Communists have been able to 
take advantage of this situation and 
stir up hatred against the government, 
headed by Prime Minister Luang Pibul 
Songgram. He has been in office about 
a year. 


Malaya and Britain 


8. Malaya. Although still under 
British rule, the people of this land 
have recently been given a great deal 
of control over their own affairs. Brit- 
ain, however, still handles defense 
matters and foreign relations. The 
city of Singapore, great port at the 
southern tip of the Malay Peninsula, 
remains under British supervision. 

Malaya contains about as-much land 
as does Alabama. She furnishes more 
than half the world’s natural rubber, 


and about a third of its tin—sending 
these materials abroad in exchange for 
food, machinery, and cloth. A great 
deal of valuable timber is obtained 
from her dense jungles. 

The 6 million inhabitants of Malaya 
represent a mixture of races. People 
of Chinese descent carry on a great 
deal of the region’s commerce. Most 
of the brown-skinned Malays work in 
the fields. 

There is much unrest in Malaya. 
Poverty-stricken laborers are dissatis- 
fied with their living conditions. The 
rival religious and nationality groups 
are suspicious of one another. A num- 
ber of people, moreover, do not think 
that Britain has granted the natives 
enough self-rule. 

Communists have done their part to 
stir up hatreds and to increase dis- 
satisfaction. They have persuaded 
several thousand inhabitants of Ma- 
laya to join armed bands which are 
fighting against the government. 

4. French Indo-China. A little larger 
than Texas in area, French Indo- 
China has about 25 million inhabit- 
ants. Like Malaya, it contains a mix- 
ture of Oriental peoples. Living in 
remote mountain areas are a number 
of primitive tribes. The natives are 
very poor, and few of them can read 
and write. 

French Indo-China raises 
quantities of rice. 
rubber, coffee,’ tea, cinnamon, and 
sugar. Her mines furnish a good 
grade of hard coal. There are only 
a few factories. Many Indo-Chinese, 
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however, engage in handicrafts, such 
as weaving and pottery-making, which 
require a high degree of skill. 

Even before World War II, a num- 
ber of Indo-Chinese were insisting 
that their country should be independ- 
ent of France. They did not feel that 
the Europeans had paid enough atten- 
tion to the natives’ welfare. When 
France regained control of Indo-China 
at the end of the war, she tried to 
satisfy the people by offering to let 
native officials have more authority 
over local affairs. 


Not Accepted Everywhere 


In some areas this offer was ac- 
cepted. But in a section known as 
Viet Nam, a native army is fighting 
against the French. Its leaders have 
said that they want complete inde- 
pendence. The Communists are work- 
ing with this group, but if it comes 


pitt 


into power they will probably try to % 


overthrow its leaders and seize politi- ~ 


cal control for themselves. 
5. Indonesia. 


less islands which lie between Asia 
and Australia. It is about half as 
large in population, and a fourth as 


This Dutch posses- © 
sion includes about 3,000 of the count- ~ 


large in land area, as the United — 


States. Borneo and New Guinea are 
among the largest of the islands. 
Most of the people are of the brown- 
skinned Malay race. 
ity of them live in poverty, although 
their islands have yielded rich returns 
to the owners of plantations, mines, 
and oil fields. The Indies normally 
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produce and sell abroad large quanti- 
ties of sugar, rubber, spices, oil, tin, 
and valuable tropical wood. 

Indonesia’s present trade relations 

with the outside world, as well as busi- 
ness conditions within the islands, are 
now suffering as a result of the dis- 
pute between the Dutch and native 
leaders. These two groups have been 
quarreling and fighting ever since the 
end of the war. Plans were worked 
out to give the natives in certain sec- 
tions their independence, but so many 
disputes developed that the Dutch re- 
cently invaded the Republic of Indo- 
nesia. 
, This conflict is holding back prog- 
ress in the islands, and is providing 
the Communists with a good oppor- 
tunity to increase their influence. They 
tried to overthrow the government of 
the Indonesian Republic, but failed. 
They are now waging a campaign of 
propaganda against the Dutch for do- 
ing what they themselves were unable 
to do; namely, overthrowing the Re- 
public. : 

6. Philippines. Before World War II, 
the United States promised to give the 
Philippines freedom by 1946. Japa- 
nese forces captured and occupied the 
islands during the war, but they were 
driven out in 1945. Our promise was 
fulfilled, and the Philippines became 
a completely independent nation more 
than two years ago, on July 4, 1946. 





Small Total Area 


Home of about 17 million people, 
the Philippines have a little more land 
area than does Arizona. Although 
there are more than 7,000 islands in 
the group, only 30 are large enough 
to be of great importance. Outstand- 
ing among the country’s products are 
coconuts, sugar, gold, and chromite. 

The Filipinos have made good prog- 
ress in education. Less than 50 years 
ago only a tenth of the people could 
read and write. About half the popu- 
lation could do so by the time World 
War II began. Eight languages and 
about 87 dialects are spoken in the 
islands, but approximately a third of 
the people understand English. 

The Philippines are getting along 
better than are most other lands in 
the Southeast Asia region, but they, 
too, have a great deal of unrest. On 
the island of Luzon, the Hukbalahap 
political group has been carrying on 
guerrilla warfare against the govern- 
ment. Its leaders claim to speak for 
poverty-stricken farmers whose inter- 
ests, they say, are being neglected. 
The Philippine government, though, 
contends that the Hukbalahaps consist 
mainly of Communists and of bandit 
gangs. Friction between the “Huks” 
and the government continues and out- 
breaks sometimes occur. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


THE NILE is Egypt’s main artery of commerce 


Egypts Troubled Times 


Defeat by Israel Adds to Problems 


GYPT and Israel have been carry- 

ing on discussions which may bring 
a peace settlement between them. 
Along with other Arab countries, 
Egypt has been badly beaten in the 
fight against Israeli forces. 

Defeats in the Palestine conflict, to- 
gether with other problems, have 
stirred up a great deal of unrest 
within the African nation during re- 
cent weeks. Political disputes have 
flared. Anger over the government’s 
way of conducting its part in the war 
is said to have been at least partly 
responsible for the murder, late last 
month, of Egypt’s Prime Minister 
Nokrashy Pasha. 

Egypt’s troubles attract notice be- 
cause, although she is not a powerful 
nation, she occupies an extremely vital 
region. Through her territory runs 
the Suez Canal, passageway for ships 
that travel between Europe and the 
Orient. Egypt lies near the impor- 
tant Middle-Eastern oil lands, and 
within a comparatively short distance 
of Mediterranean trouble-spots such 
as war-torn Greece. 

Egypt’s prominence in ancient times 
is another reason for the attention 
she receives today. Thousands of years 
before the birth of Christ, Egyptians 
built a great civilization in the valley 
of the Nile River. They erected mag- 
nificent temples, and such monuments 
as the Sphinx and the Pyramids. They 
developed an elaborate system of ir- 
rigation. 

Eventually, however, Egypt’s 
strength declined and the country fell 
to foreign conquerors. Ancient As- 
syria, Persia, Macedonia, and Rome 
each for a while controlled the Egyp- 
tian gateway to Africa. 

The struggle for Egypt has contin- 
ued down to modern times, and the na- 
tion controlling her most recently has 
been Great Britain. In 1922, Egypt 
was declared an independent kingdom. 
Some ties with Britain remained, but 
these have gradually been loosened. 

Today, the Egyptians are independ- 
ent except for the fact that the Brit- 
ish insist on the right to keep troops 
in that land to safeguard the Suez 
Canal and other British interests in 
Africa. She has promised to with- 
draw her troops in 1956. 


Egypt covers about as much area 
as do Texas and New Mexico com- 
bined. If all this land were useful, 
there would be plenty of room for her 
19 million people. The trouble is that 
nearly the whole country is barren 
desert. Only a few scattered oases 
and a narrow strip of irrigated ground 
along the Nile River are productive. 
This strip, containing about as much 
land as does the state of Maryland, 
is one of the most densely populated 
regions on earth. 

Since Egypt is not rich in minerals 
or other natural resources, most of 
the inhabitants of the valley make 
their living by farming. In North- 
east Africa’s warm climate, they raise 
big crops of cotton, wheat, corn, rice, 
beans, and onions. Egypt’s fields, ir- 
rigated with the silt-laden water of 
the Nile, produce, per acre, the largest 
yields of corn and cotton in the world. 

In spite of the excellent crops which 
they raise, the farmers of this region 
are among the poorest people to be 
found anywhere. Productive though 
it is, the Nile Valley does not furnish 
a decent living for all the human be- 
ings who are crowded into it. Farm 
families and domestic animals usually 
live together in small mud huts that 
have no roofs. 

Since the Egyptian peasants live 
under filthy conditions, and since their 
diets are meager and poorly balanced, 
it is not surprising that they are dis- 
eased and sickly. Eye infections are 
especially common among them; nu- 
merous ailments take away their en- 
ergy; and deadly epidemics frequently 
sweep the land. Many of the people do 
not even understand the reasons for 
their poor health. About four-fifths 
of them are unable to read or write. 

Although many observers feel that 
the relatively few wealthy and edu- 
cated Egyptians—those who control 
the nation—are not sufficiently inter- 
ested in the common people’s welfare, 
it is true that the government is tak- 
ing some steps to improve living con- 
ditions. New schools and health cen- 
ters are being established in a num- 
ber of areas. In many villages efforts 
are being made to provide, for the 
first time, clean drinking water. 
—By THOMAS K. MYER. 
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EXT summer U. S. farmers will 

be able to protect their crops of 
beans and some other vegetables from 
rabbits and deer, by spraying the 
plants with a _ recently discovered 
chemical mixture. Although the mix- 
ture is not poisonous, it is so distaste- 
ful to the wild creatures that they leave 
the plants alone after eating a few 
leaves. 

* * * 


Research workers at the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine are ex- 
perimenting with a blood test for 
cancer. So far, the test has been able 
to spot the disease in about 75 per 
cent of cases. Doctors hope that 
eventually the test will be as widely 
used as is the X-ray examination 
in the discovery of tuberculosis. 


* * * 


The National Geographic Society 
states that there are nearly 5,600 
weather “hobbyists” in the United 
States and its possessions who are 
cooperating regularly with the 
Weather Bureau’s regular staff of 
workers. These amateur weather ob- 
servers include editors, bankers, doc- 
tors, postmasters, housewives, store- 
keepers, and farmers. 

The government provides its volun- 





WIDE WORLD 


MIDGET PHONOGRAPH and records— 


introduced by RCA Victor. The seven- 
inch records contain the same musi¢ as 
the standard ten or twelve-inch records. 
They can be played only on the new 
Victor player. Other companies are put- 
ting out similar equipment. 


tary workers with thermometers, a 
rain gauge, and an instrument shelter 
so that daily readings on temperature, 
rainfall, or snowfall may be made. 
These amateur observers also note 
wind velocity and direction. 

In addition to the thousands of non- 
paid observers, the Weather Bureau 
has many part-time reporters who 
send in information on floods, river 
levels, and forest and crop conditions. 


* * * 


Archaeologists from the University 
of Alaska have recently made one of 
their most important Arctic discov- 
eries. They have found traces of an 
ancient stone age culture in the north- 
ern territory. The “find” consists of 
a layer of stone implements which were 
once used as knives by an ancient peo- 
ple. Instruments similar to these have 
also been located in the Gobi Desert in 
Asia, which would seem to indicate a 
possible link between the Eskimos of 
Alaska and the people of Asia. 
—By HAZEL LEwIs. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Traffic Manager 


TRAFFIC manager is a person 
who supervises the shipment of 
goods—the shipment of raw materials 
to a manufacturer or of finished indus- 
trial products to the retail outlet or 
consumer. A traffic manager may 
work for a business or industrial firm 
or he may be employed by a transpor- 
tation company. In either case, his 
primary duty is to see that goods are 
transported safely and quickly to 
their destinations. He must also see 
that costs of shipping are kept down. 
A traffic manager’s work can per- 
haps best be explained by following 
his duties in relation to a particular 
job. A furniture manufacturer, let 
us say, gets an order for 100 chairs. 
The order is given to the traffic man- 
ager. He decides how the chairs are 
to be packed for shipping, by what 
method they are to be shipped (by rail 
or truck, for instance), and what route 
they are to follow. The traffic man- 
ager then supervises the men in his 
department who get the chairs ready 
for shipment—the handlers and pack- 
ers, the rate and traffic clerks, and the 
shipping clerks. 

If the chairs do not arrive at their 
destination on time, or if they are 
damaged en route, the complaint that 
is turned in to the company is given 
to the traffic manager. He is not con- 
cerned with making the order good— 
other departments do that—but he 
checks every step in the shipping de- 
tails to find the error so that a similar 
one will not be made again. 

A traffic manager who is employed 
by a transportation company super- 
vises his company’s handling of ship- 
ments, but he does not have to plan 


the packing of goods. He may, though, 
act as a salesman for his firm and try 
to interest industrial traffic managers 
in using its facilities. 

To succeed as a traffic manager a 
young man should have an alert and 
analytical mind. He must also have 
a good memory, for his work will re- 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS supervise the mak- 
ing of large shipments of goods 


quire that he keep in mind such de- 
tails as shipping rates, schedules, in- 
surance details, and local and federal 
shipping regulations. A traffic man- 
ager should be tactful and diplomatic; 
and he should have executive ability, 
for he will usually supervise a large 
number of employees. 

A college education is not necessary 
for a person who is considering a ca- 
reer as a traffic manager, though such 
education will be helpful. Real prepa- 
ration for this field can be obtained 
only through on-the-job experience. A 
young man who has a college degree, 
as well as the one who has only a high 





school diploma, will find that he must 
start at the bottom of the ladder— 
usually as a packer or stock clerk— 
and work his way through the various 
jobs in the traffic department before 
he will be qualified for a top position. 

A man who has been to college may 
find that he goes ahead faster than he 
would if he had not secured an ad- 
vanced education. The high school 
graduate may, on the other hand, find 
that he will advance more rapidly if 
he takes night courses in the technical 
subjects related to the work. 

In high school a young man who is 
thinking of this field should take busi- 
ness law, bookkeeping, mathematics, 
English, and economic geography, if 
it is available. 

A number of colleges and universi- 
ties give special work in traffic man- 
agement. Among the courses offered 
are: general economics, marketing 
methods, rate and tariff problems, law 
of interstate commerce, and principles 
of international trade. 

Beginning positions in the traffic 
management field pay between $25 and 
$45 a week. An experienced traffic 
manager who is qualified to supervise 
the traffic department for a large firm 
may earn as much as $15,000 or 
$25,000 a year. Most persons who 
hold top positions probably earn be- 
tween $7,500 and $12,000 a year. 

Very few women are employed as 
traffic managers. 

Further information on the field 
may be secured from the National 
Industrial Traffic League, Munsey 
Building, 1329 E Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Health Progress 


T is sometimes assumed that the 
pioneers who settled in America, 
and conquered the continent were 
much more healthy than people are 
today. This is not true. Henry Adams, 
in his “History of the United States 
from 1801 to 1817,” says that the early 
pioneers did not have a balanced diet 
and suffered a great deal from stomach 
ailments. Their teeth were bad and, 
on the whole, people were less strong 
and vigorous than Americans of today. 
An American born in 1800 might 
expect to live to the age 35. That was 
the average life span of the time. An 
American born in 1880 might expect 
to live to the age of 40. The average 
child born today may expect to live 
approximately 65 years. 


This lengthening of the average 
life has come about as a result of 
scientific progress in the field of medi- 
cine, and also as a result of govern- 
mental action by which the people, 
through public agencies, combat dis- 
ease and protect health. 

The greatest advances have been in 
combating the diseases of infancy. 
An infant born today has a far better 
chance to live through the first few 
years than had a child born 100 years 
ago or even 50 years ago. Many of 
the diseases of childhood have been 
practically wiped out. 

Furthermore, certain adult dis- 
eases no longer take the heavy toll 
of lives that they formerly did. Only 
60 or 70 years ago, the ravages of 
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PARADE 


AVERAGE AMERICAN’S LIFE EXPECTANCY has increased greatly 


‘ 


yellow fever were serious, and now 
that disease has been eliminated. 

At the turn of this century, 36 per- 
sons out of every 100,000 died of 
typhoid fever, and now less than five 
in 100,000 are its victims. 

Diphtheria and pneumonia, both of 
which were deadly killers in the past, 
no longer strike terror in the hearts 
of people. 

The war on disease, through achieve- 
ments in the field of medicine, is by no 
means over. In the laboratories of 
the hospitals and medical centers, men 
of science are working today to dis- 
cover the causes and cure of cancer 
and other diseases. 

In addition, local, state, and national 
governments have their health serv- 
ices. Schools and colleges are in- 
creasingly concerned with the health 
of their students. The United States 
Public Health Service is active in the 
war against disease. Many corpora- 
tions maintain staffs of doctors and 
nurses to look after their empioyees. 

Through the combination of scien- 
tific discovery and better organization 
of health services, both private and 
public, the physical and mental well- 
being of the American people is 
steadily improving. Everyone knows, 
of course, that much remains to be 
done in conquering disease. No one 
recognizes this fact more than the 
thousands of people in the medical 
profession who are constantly striving 
to improve our health ‘still further. 
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Budget 


1. Give figures showing the extent ; 
which United States government sper 
ing has increased during the past 
century. % 

2. How large a total expenditure dog 
President Truman recommend for the 
fiscal year of 1950? i 

8. Describe the way in which the Pregh 
dent prepares the budget. ‘ 

4. What action does Congress take 
regard to the budget? x 

5. Of the total amount which Pres’ 
dent Truman proposes to spend in the 
bookkeeping year of 1950, about how 
much is to go for war and defense costs? 

6. List some other purposes for which. 
the government will spend large amouni 
of money. 

7. From what sources is the mo 
for government expenses to be obtai: eit 


1. Do you feel that any of President 
Truman’s proposed government expends 
tures are higher or lower than necem 
sary? Defend your position. 


2. What additional items, if any, do 


you think he should have requested? Give 


reasons for your answer. 


Southeast Asia 


1. What line of action do the Com 
munists generally take in parts of South 
east Asia that are under foreign dom 
nation? 

2. What are their tactics in the inde 
pendent lands of that region? 


3. About how long has Burma been 
independent? 


4. Give some characteristics which all 


or most of the countries of the Far East ® 


have in common. 

5. Describe the present relationship 
between Malaya and Great Britain. 

6. Tell of the relationship.between t 


Dutch and the Indonesians. 


7. Compare the educational progress 
of the Philippines with that of other 
lands in the Far Eastern region. 


1. Do you think there is serious danger # 


that Communists will gain control in 
the Far East? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

2. By what policies, in your opinion, 
can the United States and other Western 
nations best fight communism in that 
area? Explain your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What has been the outstanding fat 
tor in the lives of the people of Berlin 
this winter? 

2. Why have relations between Israel 
and Great Britain been strained. 

8. List several projects that are ee 
undertaken in Italy with funds recei 
under the Marshall Plan. 


4. As this paper went to press, were 
the Nationalists or the Communists @ 
China winning the greater number 
victories? 4 

5. What is happening, according @ 
the New York Times, to improve 
situation in the nation’s schools? 

6. Briefly describe the conditions ul 
a which most of the Egyptian people 
ive. 

7. List several industries in thé 
United States that developed as a Te 
sult of the widespread use of the auto 
mobile. 

8. Cite three examples to show Amer 
ica’s progress in the field of health. 
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Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (b) disclaimed; 2. (d) flesh-cat 
8. (a) with diligence and attention; 4. ¢ 

smoothly polite and polished; 5. (c) hoe 
tility; 6. (d) favorable. e 
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